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of which the accompanying figure is intended to give
an idea, though on an exaggerated scale. The planet
moves so slowly as to occupy more than twenty minutes
in crossing the sun's limb; so that, even if the planet's
edge were perfectly sharp and definite, and the sun's
limb undistorted, it would be very difficult to deter-
mine the precise second at which contact occurs; but as
things are, observers, with precisely similar telescopes,
and side by side, often differ from each other five or
six seconds; and where the telescopes are not similar,"
the differences and uncertainties are nmch greater.
The extent of the difficulty can be judged of by the
simple fact that, from the whole mass of contact obser-
vations, obtained in 1874: by the different British parties
which observed the transit, three different values of the
solar parallax have been deduced by different computers,
viz., the official value 8-76* by Airy, 8'81" by Tupinan,
and 8*88/; by Stone. These differences depend mainly
upon the different interpretations given to the descrip-
tion of phenomena noted by the observers in the field.
Very little seems to have been gained in this respect
since 1769. Astronomers, therefore, at present are
pretty much agreed that such observations can be of
little value in removing the remaining uncertainty of
the parallax, and are disposed to put more reliance
upon the micrometric and photographic methods, which
are free from these peculiar difficulties, though of course
beset with others; which, however, it is hoped will
prove less formidable.

The micrometric method requires the use of a heli-
ometer, an instrument common only in Germany, and
requiring much skill and practice in its use in order to
obtain with it accurate measures. At the late transit a
single English party, two or three of the Eussian parties.